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The new year! What will it bring? One thing is 
certain, plans and schemes from all those who think the 
world must be run as they think it should be run. 
Already the noise has started; new curricula, new 
courses of study, new this, new that, ad nauseam. If 
we could turn back the hands of the clock for the last 
two thousand years at least, each year we should hear 
the same chorus. It began long before Catiline prom- 
ised the populace of Rome tabulae novae! It will con- 
tinue until the sunset of civilization. Therefore, I have 
taken as my theme today an expression of Napoleon: 
“Plus ca change, plus ga reste la méme chose,” “The 
greater the change, the more it remains the same old 
thing.” 

Perhaps the clearest illustration is the art of warfare. 
If Julius Caesar were reincarnated today and placed 
in the field of battle, could he function in place of Eisen- 
hower? The answer must be, yes. Why? Because the 
theory and philosophy of warfare have changed not one 
jot or tittle since his day--only the instruments have 
changed. The principles of amphibious landings were 
employed by him in his invasion of Britain. Did he land 
on the coast of Brittany? Yes, in reverse, upon that of 
Britain. You will find a parallel to D-Day both in the 
scattering effect of the storm and the unusual tide. What 
if his ships were wood and driven by wind and sweat 
instead of steam; or his artillery pulled by mules and 
propelled by torsion instead of powder? What if his 
flame throwers were activated by a bow spring rather 
than compressed air? 

Did he circumvent the hedgerows of Normandy? He 
did. What student of Caesar has not heard of the saepes 
Nerviorum? Did he have to fight the battle of the bulge? 
The unexpected penetration of his lines? Who has not 
read the famous passage about Caesar leaping from his 
horse, sending it to the rear, and fighting in the line 
when his center crumbled? Did he have to reduce ‘hold- 
ing out’ coastal units like Lorient? He did. Who has 
not read the description of the ships of the Veneti and 
Caesar’s admiralship in outwitting and destroying the 
protecting fleet, then reducing the earthworks? Did he 
have to cross the Rhine? He did, and the attacking 
armies today will have to use the same system he used; 
“stand on the Rhine and propose to bridge it.” 

Did he have problems of communications and supply? 
He did, and he lived off the country just as the Germans 
did and we can’t. Remember the first telegraph, the 
message sent through the air to Quintus Cicero? Re- 
member the code? What if the power that sent it 


through the air was bow string instead of electricity? 
Did he have problems of counter-intelligence? He did. 
Remember when his camp followers and soldiers talked 
too much? Did he have problems of intelligence? He 
did, and his fifth column makes our feeble attempts look 
sick. Did he divide and conquer? He did, pitting 
Diviciacus and the Haeduans against Dumnorix, Orge- 
torix, and the Helvetii. Did he have problems of mobile 
warfare? He did. What if he used cavalry instead of 
tanks! Did he have to take strongly fortified positions, 
forts, pillboxes? He did. Bibracte, Alesia! 

There have been tremendous changes in the weapons 
of warfare, but the principles and objectives are still 
the same; the opposing forces must be met and de- 
stroyed; they may be outflanked, bypassed, crashed in 
the center as von Rundstedt did in the bulge, but they 
must be destroyed as they were at Alesia. 

So, too, in education. The means and instruments of 
civilization have changed, the fundamentals have not. 
Our primary aim in education is still to turn a savage 
into one who is “acquainted with the culture and refine- 
ment of the province.” Our aim is still to so develop 
the intelligence that it will result in rational action, so 
develop the emotions that they will result in refined 
action, so develop the will that it will result in purpose- 
ful action. Yes, to know how to earn a living is impor- 
tant, but what good is the knowledge if the individual 
spends his life in jail, or as a slave subject to arbitrary 
power, or is the victim of uninhibited assault? We must 
remember the scriptural admonition, “Seek ye first the 
Kingdom of God and His righteousness, and all these 
things shall be added unto you.” 

The fundamental principles for doing this have not 
changed since the days of Aristotle, nor have the means. 
Nor will they. Regardless of all the developments of 
science, the constant for the effect of gravity is still the 
same, the specific density of air at sea level is still the 
same. The avenues in which we put these facts and prin- 
ciples to use have changed, but the principles are as 
eternal as the universe. 

So is liberal arts education. As the great Emmanuel 
Kant said: “Philosophie kann uns kein Brod backen, 
aber es gibt uns Gott, Freiheit, und Unsterblichkeit.”’ 
“Philosophy can bake us no bread, but it gives us God, 
Freedom, and Immortality.” For philosophy let us sub- 
stitute its handmaidens: literature, language, mathe- 
matics, science, history, music, art. These make us, 
first, human; then, they also give us the means to bake 
bread. The American Federation of Labor’s Committee 
saw this very clearly when it stood four-square for 
liberal arts education as part of vocational education. 
It saw that vocational education without liberal educa- 
tion had given Germany bread and butter and almost 
Europe! That yet, in the words of the scripture, “What 
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profiteth it a man to gain the whole world if he thereby 
lose his own soul?” 

Emerson said, “All great ages are ages of faith.” This 
age to be great needs faith—faith in fundamental human 
values; faith in the ultimate rather than the immediate; 
faith in the genuine value of the human personality— 
as the Pope so courageously called us to witness; faith 
in the ability of man to solve intellectually and by ra- 
tional processes his problems rather than by force and 
’ power; faith in reason rather than prejudice; faith in 
government of laws rather than in government of men. 

Our purpose in the coming years is to instill into each 
potential citizen a firm interest in things human, to 
have him leave us with the words of Terence engrossed 
upon his soul, “Humani nihil a me alienum puto.” 
“Nothing which concerns human kind do I regard as 
foreign to my interests.” Yes, so burned upon his mind 
that through life he will ever be interested in that which 
concerns the welfare of himself and his fellow men; that 
nothing which pertains to human kind shall have no 
interest to him; that he always will be found alert to 
human needs and human values. If we do that, we 
shall have given him one of the bases of a true, liberal 
education. 

But this is not enough. Almost three millennia ago 
in his Works and Days, the Greek poet, Hesiod, form- 
ulated the companion principle to that of Terence: 


“The gods henceforth made sweat the price of virtue.” 


The moral of this is that knowledge is not sufficient; 
action is needed, and what action! Since the day I left 
high school, the world has been seeking a formula for 
peace. I remember the Czar’s plea for a World Peace 
League; and Kipling’s reply in “Adamzad or The Bear 
That Walks Like a Man.” I remember the Hague and 
Andrew Carnegie’s donation of a Peace Palace. I remem- 
ber Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler and his struggle for the 
League to Enforce Peace. And now comes Churchill 
offering “blood, sweat and tears” as the price of 
democracy. 

If we impress upon our students this principle, then 
we can be sure we have prepared them for the struggle 
into which all liberal arts education is sure to bring 
them, the struggle to get things done; yet it will also 
give them the perspective that all things cannot be done 
at once, that sweat and toil are the price. 

In closing may I re-enforce my thesis by a reference 
to the field of history. If we examine critically all the 
recorded facts of history, we see clearly that history 
records the struggle between two prepositions for dom- 
inance; mark you, I say prepositions, not propositions. 
From the earliest dawn of history the struggle between 
‘government for the people’ and ‘government of the 
people’ and ‘government by the people’ has continued. 
{t is brilliantly illustrated in the history of Greece and 
Rome. It is still going | on today; we are fighting a 
World War over it. 

Government ‘by’ the people becomes the more diffi- 
cult, the more extensive the population. It was no idle 
rhetoric that led the Pope to distinguish the people from 
the masses. There can be no democracy among the 


masses because they are the subjects of government 
‘for’ the people; they are the obedient servants of those 
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who plan and determine. It makes no difference what 
form that government may take. 

That government ‘by’ the people may ountinee 
throughout this earth is the reason for our profession; 
it is the reason why we are teachers, and if the time 
ever comes in our land as it came in Germany, that 
vocational] education is the primary function of educa- 
tion, government ‘by’ the people will cease to exist. The 
American Federation of Labor’s Committee saw that; 
we, too, see that. Let us, therefore, in the years ahead 
worry little about the new types of education. Let us 
remember they concern merely the new types of in- 
strument. Let us look through and beyond them and 
sub specie aeternitatis teach the eternal facts and prin- 
ciples that, in addition to baking us bread, make us 
free men; that ensure for us and our children that be- 
tween the words ‘government’ and ‘people’ there shall 
always be found the preposition ‘by’. | 


Greek Thought and Western Culture 


By Epwarp G. S.J. 
Shadowbrook, Lenox, Massachusetts 


In the pages of a classical journal a while back there 
was an able exposition of the parallels between Demos- 
thenes’ Greece and our own day.) I think it is valuable 
for the American student to be brought to a realization, 
not only of Demosthenes’ principle of opposition but of 
the spirit of the unconquerable human: will which was 
the spring of that opposition. The sense of man’s free- 
dom produced the Speech on the Crown, an idea much 
more valuable in the opinion of a good many when 
viewed as an integral factor in the culture of the world, 
than the view of that German scholarship of the last 
century, which saw in the defeat of Greece the triumph 
of unification, authoritarianism, reflected in her own cur- 
rent political history. I do not say that all the body of 
Greek thought is superior to anything subsequent. On 
the contrary, I know that all of it was inferior to the 
subsequent content of Christianity. But I do say that 
much of its thought, ethical and moral, is not only 
worthy to be, but, as a matter of fact, was, woven into 
the civilization of the West, and any complete grasp of 
the history of our own civilization cannot omit it. 

Thus, I think, it is valuable for the American student 
to realize that a Socrates did inaugurate the study of 
man, and of man as a moral being. We may not and do 
not agree with all his conclusions, but the fact remains 
that he illustrates the reason of man’s grappling with 
the great problem of conduct, in a milieu which included 
some of the best minds of all time, minds which influ- 
enced mightily the formation of Western thought, the 
tradition of humanism. In the very fonts and sources 
of that tradition the Greeks spoke of what Christianity 
was later to call the Cardinal Virtues of Justice, Pru- 
dence, Fortitude, and Temperance, and one who wishes 
to be fully informed of the highest thought man “has 
reached, should know this fact.?. 


1 Greece and Rome, May, 1941, “Philip elite Hitler,” by Adela 
M. Adams. 
2 See the author’s pa 


r on “The Sense of Tradition in Clas- 
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The Orphic Myth 
By Francis J. McCoon, S.J. 
Weston College, Weston, Massachusetts 


The humanist today must be able to balance wide 
human sympathies over against the power of making 
very sharp distinctions. But while the balance is the 
essential thing, it is the need for the second quality that 
is highlighted by the use which current rationalism 
makes of Greek and, specifically, of the Orphic myth. 


Rationalists maintain that the entire Christian theme 
pre-existed in Orphism: “Both Christians and Orphics 
profess essentially the same religion; the basic doctrine 
of both is that they are saved through their union with 
a god who suffered, died, and rose, to redeem them.” 


The basic rationalistic assumption is, of course, that 
dogmatic Christianity is Pauline, the work of a hellenized 
Jew who was deeply influenced by the ‘cults’ of the day. 
Rationalists are not disturbed by Christian insistence 
on the historicity of Jesus. Orphism, they rejoin, did 
not create the Gospel facts; yet it did stamp a new 
meaning on those facts. It added to Calvary, as pre- 
viously it had to the death of Dionysus, its spiritual 
and salutary value. Nor are they taken aback when we 
stress Paul’s known disgust at the pagan mysteries. They 
maintain that the influence was subconscious. By an 
unconscious stroke of genius, they say, Paul grasped 
the great idea imprisoned in the rites, sifted it from its 
Orphic husk, and gave it a new and nobler embodiment 
in the Christian story. To this mixtum gatherum Loisy, 
Boulanger. Macchioro, and others have reduced the 
Christian Gospel. 


Despite such pontifical statements, Orphism remains 
‘dark, difficult, disputed territory.’ It is only by shedding 
what light we can on the many forms it assumed 
through its history that we shall be able to establish 
clearly the historical independence and doctrinal trans- 
cendence of Christianity. This is the approach which 
Pére Lagrange insists upon and exemplifies.‘ In his 
work on the subject he devotes eleven chapters to 4 
hypothetical reconstruction of the nature of Orphism. 
He crowns this patient work with thirty closely reasoned 
pages of definition and distinction. This final chapter 
contains the conclusions apologetics can use—but the 
relative proportions are significant. Christian human- 
ism has learned to balance its power of criticism with 
an ability to construct well-wrought working hypotheses. 


Lagrange’s hypothesis is built on a survey of all the 
materials on hand: Orphic literature, the Theogonies, 
inscriptions, paintings, Orphic traces in the great Greek 
writers, Hellenistic Jewish writers, the Neo-platonist 
propaganda, and the Christian Fathers. The Orphism 
which emerges from this study is no a priori construc- 
tion, but as clear a picture of the reality as current 
scholarship can give. The cult of the suffering god- 
Zagreus arose, it seems, in Thrace and from there spread 
to Crete. There the element of suffering and salvation 
in the afterworld was further strengthened when the 
cult was subjected to the influence of the Egyptian 
Osiris. It was in Athens of the seventh century that the 
Zagreus cult was grafted onto the cult of the ebullient 
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Dionysus. But the ~aibiane of pessimism and riotous 
optimism could not endure. The Orphic element grew 
steadily less influential. Finally it was a belief found 
exclusively ia books. In the fifth and sixth centuries 
of our era, the Neo-platonists rescued it from oblivion 
to seal their philosophy with the authority of an ancient 
‘revelation.’ Christianity had risen and spread without 
the help of Orphism. 

Such is the constructive work of the master critic. 
But his ability to draw sharp distinctions is, perhaps, 
even more appealing. He runs through the points which 
the rationalists confound—union with a suffering and 
risen god, original sin and the sin of the Titans, sacrifice 
and communion, the purifications after death, prayer 
for the dead, and the Christian purgatory. He shows 
the Orphic doctrines for what they are: beautiful forms 
shaped by human aspirations, but distinct from, and 
infinitely inferior to, the facts of Christianity. Here we 
have a Christian humanist. Such is the balanced work 
today demands of us. 


1 Le Pére M.-J. Lagrange, O. P., Les Mystéres: L’Orphisme 
(Etudes bibliques. Introduction & !’Etude du nouveau Testa- 
ment. Quatriéme partie: critique historique). Paris: Librairie 
Lecoffre, J. Gabalda et Cie. 1937. 


Grammatici Certant 

Since Tennyson’s day, the most distinguished advo- 
cate of quantitative English verse has been Robert 
Bridges, who seemed to work on the theory that you 
can ignore word stress and base your rhythm on quan- 
tity alone. This is a noble experiment, but it does not 
seem likely that it will yield anything that is recogniz- 
able as good English verse to the ordinary English 
reader. 

The discussion by Oxoniensis, “Classical Metres for 
English Poetry,” Classical Review 31 (1917), pp. 73-83, 
and the comments by John Sargeaunt, C. W. Brodribb, 
and Oxoniensis in the same volume, pp. 123-126, are 
worth serious consideration. Speaking of the phrase, 
Her tyrannous love, used by Robert Bridges as a dactyl 
and spondee to end a Sapphic stanza, Oxoniensis com- 
plains that Bridges has turned tyrannous, a dactyl, into 
an anapest. Brodribb replies that tyrannous actually is 
an anapest, but he claims that the line is faulty because 


it ends in a monosyllable. Sargeaunt defends Bridges 


and maintains that tyrannous is a tribrach, but that the 
final syllable becomes long because of the consonant 
beginning the next word. As long as such a dispute is 
possible, quantitative verse is doomed to failure. 


St. Louis University Joun H. Taytor, S.J. 


A 1 ti I 

There is one outstanding characteristic of a Latin 
lesson: the solution is never arrived at merely by stat- 
ing one’s opinion; nor is it secured from a consensus of 
opinion. It results from analysis, or the perception of 
relationship between words; from judgment, or the 
evaluation of the integral significance of words; and 
from synthesis, or the re-expression of the ideas in the 
vernacular.—Charles A. Tonsor; C.B., Jan. 1942. 
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Editorial 

To clarify a statement made by Professor W. H. 
Alexander in his paper, “Let Us Face The Truth,” pub- 
lished in February, we are glad to present the following 
note by the same writer which expresses his real atti- 
tude toward the use of Church Latin in Catholic Schools: 
“Of course, if a longer period of time than the normal 
four years is assigned to Latin in any Catholic School, 
I can quite see that it is desirable that some attention 
should be given to the Latin of the Church ritual and 
to that of the Vulgate. My objections were registered 
only against what I consider unwise attempts to displace 
classical Latin by introducing ecclesiastical Latin as 
an equivalent.” To what extent such attempts are be- 
ing made in Catholic Schools we are unable to tell 
offhand; but the warning expressed by the writer de- 
serves to be taken to heart. 

Catholic classical] schools are in a predicament. On 
the one hand, they aim at giving their students that 
classical culture which we all consider an indispensable 
foundation for a truly liberal education; on the other, 
they are practically forced to give them at least a taste 
of the wealth of ecclesiastical Latin. To what extent, 
then, may attention to the latter be allowed to encroach 
upon allegiance to the former? Every hour devoted to 
Church Latin is an hour withdrawn from ancient Latin, 
and the time available for that is little as it is. Post- 
Renaissance teachers of Latin were better off in this 
respect; in 17th and 18th century Jesuit schools, at 
any rate, it was the rule to teach Latin up to three 
hours (and even more) a day! Naturally, an occasional 
hour spent on Church Latin was, under such favorable 
circumstances, a negligible quantity. 

In this predicament, there are only two ways, so far 
as we can see, of overcoming the difficulty. The first is 
a compromise: the time given to Church Latin in our 
present-day schools must be no more than an absolute 
minimum, a term a little vague, perhaps, but sufficiently 
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clear to a conscientious teacher who remembers that 
ancient Latin must be his “Seek ye first.” In no other 
way can the essential aim of a classical school be realized. 

Secondly, since the club-idea is steadily growing 
among Latin teachers and pupils in American schools, 
as is abundantly shown by the increasing popularity of 
Dr. Lillian B. Lawler’s The Latin Club, it seems to us 
that it could be utilized for the formation of a Church 
Latin Club. This would leave the number of hours set 
apart for ancient Latin intact, and, at the same time, 
stimulate interest in ecclesiastical Latin. Such a club, 
if properly managed by corapetent teachers, would even 
promote the student’s acquaintance with ancient Latin 
and ancient ideals, in affording a standard by which 
to measure both the language and the literature of the 
ancients. The purpose of a Church Latin Club would, 
therefore, be both cultural and practical st the same 
time. 


1 See the Editorial for November, 1944. 


“We recently presented The Trojan Women by Eurip- 
ides on two evenings,” writes Sr. Marie Antoinette, 
of the Department of Latin and Greek, Marymount 
College, Salina, Kansas. “The play was given in English, 
of course; but every effort was made to accent the uni- 
versal quality of the theme, and make it as interesting 
to a modern audience as it was to the ancient Greeks. 
Platforms, columns, steps, draperies, and long, flowing 
gowns suggested the Greek atmosphere. Choral pas- 
ages, spoken by a group of nine women, and dance move- 
ments gave more than a hint of the old Greek chorus. 
The entire production was musically scored; the play- 
ing time was cut to an hour and a half. It was a colorful 
performance; and it was well received by the audience.” 


A regional meeting of the American Philological Asso- 
ciation was held, in conjunction with the Saint Louis 
Classical Philology Club, December 16, 1944, at St. 
Louis University. The program included the following 
papers: “The Pronunciation of Ancient Greek,” by 
Thomas Shearer Duncan, Washington University; “The 
Russian Numeral Eight,” by Chauncey Edgar Finch, 
St. Louis University; “Some Historical Allusions in the 
Plays of Plautus,” by Norman Johnston DeWitt, Wash- 
ington University; “An Urgent Problem of New Testa- 
ment Criticism,” by William Frederick Arndt, Con- 
cordia Seminary; “A Note on Two Stoic Terms (officium 
and recte factum),”’ by William Charles Korfmacher, 
St. Louis University. 


Under the caption, “Let’s be Better Subscribers!” 
Professor A. M. Withers, of Concord College, Athens, 
W. Va., in a stirring contribution to School and Society 
(December 2, 1944), decries “narrowness of reading 
and failure to support essential professional magazines” 
as “associated and regrettable conditions prevalent among 
teachers from the lowest institutions to the highest.” 
“Why is it,” he asks, “that a teacher will spend tens 
and hundreds of dollars a year on trips to professional 
gathering places, while refusing to sustain with his 
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substance the publications which voice the best thought 
and furnish the completest information in his and other 
related fields?” 


The Theme of Plato’s Republic,’ by Robert George 
Hoerber, Ph.D., declares against an ideal state or polit- 
ical constitution as the real theme of the Republic. The 
primary problem discussed in the Republic is the nature 
of morality and its effect upon the individual man. This 
conclusion may seem obvious to many serious students 
of the dialogue, but it has not been obvious to super- 
ficial students, and so it is useful to have it here set 
forth explicitly with all available evidence. If Plato’s 
purpose was not to set up a definitive and workable 
body of legislation for an actual state, then all the de- 
tails of the institutions and laws proposed in the Re- 
public need not and should not be taken too seriously 
or too literally. The ideal state is merely the foil to the 
study of the perfect man: the latter is Plato’s real 
preoccupation. | 


1 A Dissertation presented to the Board of Graduate Studies 
of Washington University in partial fulfilment of the require- 
ments for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy, Eden Publishing 
House, St. Louis, 1944. 


Homer and World War Number Two 
By Patrick A. Suuuivan, S.J. 
Weston College, Weston, Massachusetts 


Change the sands of Troy to the mud of Italy or 
France, exchange the armor and spear for the khaki 
and rifle, the chariot for the tank or jeep, and you have 
a modern Iliad. The external equipment of our soldiers 
is different from that seen on the plain of ancient Troy; 
but intellectually, emotionally, and spiritually, ancient 
and modern soldiers are alike. The Iliad is the story of 
the flower of Greece and Troy, with all the ambitions 
and loves and griefs and joys and charming charac- 
teristics of youths who fought and died for an ideal. 
The theme of the Iliad is the theme of our war today,— 
the noble death and the glorious valor of the finest of 
the land:? 


The mightiest were there, and with the mightiest they fought. 


Homer waved his magic wand, and there burst forth 
in immortal bloom the tremendously intense emotions 
that throb through the veins of every soldier of every 
war. The saddest of all Homer’s lines:? 


They perished in Troy far away from their homes, 


strikes the pathetic note that rings from the modern tele- 
grams: “Your son is missing in action”; “We regret to 
announce that your husband has died somewhere in 
Europe.” 

Achilles and Patroclus with their deep love for each 
other are but examples of the splendid buddies of the 
modern armies. Their friendship is the more firmly 
knit because they know that one of them may shortly 
die. Patroclus died and left a heartbroken Achilles 
behind him:* 


“My dear comrade is dead; him have I lost.” 
And the heart of Achilles was filled with anguish. 


Today a similar cry will break from the sorrow-filled 
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soul of the soldier, marine, or flyer, whom death has 
robbed of his dearest friend. 

The young soldiers of the Iliad were fighting for an 
ideal even as our own boys today. Homer at times 
turns the floodlight searching into their hearts, and we 
see how they wonder why all this horror and death 
surround them when they have no hate for the enemy. 
They love their parents and wives and homes, and not 
this blood and death. Today, no doubt, a feeling of 
bewilderment steals softly into the minds of our soldiers, 
and they wonder why they must fight. Yet even though 
they wonder why, Homer’s warriors “but do and die.” 
The noble war cry of an Achilles, even when he knows 
that he is doomed if he enters the fray,—‘“I will accept 
death,’*—is the cry of the modern youth as he un- 
flinchingly chooses a short life for an honorable cause, 
in preference to the long life that might otherwise be his. 

Beautifully, too, has Homer portrayed the saddest 
part of every war—the heart-breaking separation of 
parents and sons, of husbands and wives, of fathers and 
children. Read again the pathetic farewell of Hector 
and his wife and child. You will then know what has 
happened in thousands of homes during the past few 
years. There are smiles and loving words in that scene, 
but you can see the tears in their eyes, and you can feel 
their hearts break. But Hector goes off to his death 
that future generations may some day have a home 
such as he once enjoyed. Our men leave home for the 
same cause. “Greater love than this no man has.” 
Andromache will wait in vain, for Hector will never 
return. How true for so many today! 

Thetis and Priam, a mother and a father, suffer as 
every modern parent must suffer with an intense anx- 
iety for their son’s safety. That touching scene where 
Priam kisses the hand of the man who had slain his 
son, and Achilles for once relaxes into tenderness, de- 
picts the courtesy and humanity which enemies will 
show when meeting each other away from the battle 
field. Once the fury of the war has subsided, hatred 
has lost its edge. 

That modern saying, “There are no atheists in fox- 
holes,” breaks forth again and again from the pages 
of Homer:® 

They offered sacrifices to the ania and they ani to them 
that they might not die. 

There is no need to continue. Homer has struck the 
deep internal notes that shake the human heart in every 
war. It is not only the ancient battle of Troy that he 
describes; it is any war in any age that he portrays. 
The Iliad is not an ancient classic, but a lively picture 
of World War Number Two. No classic is ancient or 
out-of-date. True poetry always “slakes the eternal 
thirst of our nature for those ideal waters that glimmer 
before us and still before us in ever-renewing mirage” © 
(Lowell). 

‘Great artists of any age are our contemporaries, 
and a classic is as timely as the morning paper. Homer 
is not just a journalist; he is also gifted with the divine 
frenzy which Plato ascribes to all true masters of the 
craft. 


I, 67. 211 


1 I, 267 8 XVIII, 80-88. 
5 XIX, 420. © II, 400f 


4 XVIII, 22. 
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Historian or Pamphleteer? 
By Stster Marcuerit® Fevicie Init, D. H. G. 
Annhurst College, Putnam, Connecticut 


It was a debated question in ancient times whether 
Lucan, the author of the Pharsalia or De bello civili, was 
a poet or an historian. Martial, Servius, and Isidore: of 
Seville held the first alternative. Dante ranked him as 
a poet with Homer, Horace, Ovid, Vergil, and himself; 
Chaucer set him on a column in the House of Fame.’ 
Quintilian and other critics say: ‘Non iste poeta purus, 
sed poeta et historiographus,”” and since among the an- 
cients history and rhetoric went hand in hand, Quintilian 
speaks of him as “magis oratoribus quam poetis imi- 
tandus.” 


Many reasons impelled this fearless young man to 
write (he was only 26 when he died). The fratricidal 
war of 49 B.c. with Caesarism as its outcome, his vision- 
ary conception of the vanished Republic, his sympathy 
for the Stoics whose opposition to the empire had been 
growing, his hatred for Nero, a scion of the Julian line— 
these were strong motives for stirring to action a young 
and gifted poet with a vibrating sensibility and an im- 
petuous temper. Thev carried him to heights of passion 
inimical to correctness of thought and expression. Thus 
the historian of the Civil War, after flashing Caesar on 
the scene, for a moment, in full splendor, soon lets his 
ire prevail. He becomes the relentless accuser of the 
man whom he considers responsible for the loss of 
Roman libertas. 


Lucan’s apologists have tried to exonerate him by 
asserting that he simply copied his model, as many 
uncritical historians were wont to do in ancient times. 
Lucan, it is true, was one of the many auctores Liviani, 
and it has been proved with sufficient conclusiveness, 
by comparing his narrative with those of Florus, Dio 
Cassius, Appian, and Plutarch, that he based his work 
on Livy’s lost books XC-CXII, and not on Caesar’s 
Commentaries, as had been believed until about 1870.3 
But Lucan’s relation, placed in parallel with that of the 
above-named historians, shows striking divergences. 
From these we argue back to the authorship of certain 
passages, and to Lucan’s guilt as i Caesar's un- 
flattered portrayal. 


Lucan is guilty of patent inaccuracies. He speaks, for 
example, of the Rubicon as coming from the Alps, in- 
stead of the Apennines. He suggests that Pompey left 
Brundisium in autumn, while Cicero gives March 17 
as the precise date (Att, ix.15). He makes the latter 
play a role at Pharsalia, though Cicero was then at 
Dyrrachium. Cicero, contrary to Lucan’s version, did 
not share the aristocrats’ desire for immediate action, 
for we read in one of his letters: ‘“Suadere institui, ut 
bellum duceret” (Fam. vii.2). Nor did Lucan copy these 
errors from Livy’s history; the facts could have been 
checked without much searching amidst dusty archives. 
It is no less obvious that Lucan had no polemical pur- 
pose.in committing such errors. I prefer.to believe that 
they are due to carelessness, improvisation, and hasty 
composition. The same reasons hold true for other false 
statements in the Pharsalia. But when Lucan dissents 
from the other auctores Liviani in the narration of facts 
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which accrue to Pompey’s glory or detract from Caesar’s, 
we may suspect him of partiality and prejudice. 

After his arrival in Rome, Caesar complains of the 
Senators’ lack of good will (B. C. 1.33). Plutarch also, 
speaking of Caesar’s explicit desire to send a messenger 
to Pompey, concludes: OmyKovoEe B’ovdeic (Caes. 35). 
Lucan, who is indignant at the slightest mark of con- 
sideration given to Pompey’s antagonist, speaks on the 
contrary of the Senators’ shameful subserviency (iii. 
109-112). In his description of Ilerda, the seat of 
Caesar’s decisive victory in Spain, the author of the 
Commentaries describes the site as difficult of access 
(i. 45), while Lucan, speaking of the same spot, chooses 
to write: “colle tumet modico lenique” (iv. 11-12). It 
cannot be said which of the two writers gives the true 
picture of the battlegrounds since no other author men- 
tions the place. Caesar, we know, had an apologetical 
and political purpose in mind in writing his account 
of the war, and Lucan, as pamphleteer, would naturally 
depreciate the general’s skill and, if possible, belittle his 
exploit. Lucan’s maligning purpose is, perhaps, more 
evident in passages where he shows the future dictator 
addressing a Metellus with scorn, and considering him 
unworthy of his wrath (iii. 136-137), or where he de- 
livers bombastic harangues which form a striking con- 
trast with Caesar’s well-known imperious brevity and 
diplomatic reticence. The impression conveyed by such 
speeches, whether deliberately created or simply result- 
ing from mere stylistic exaggeration in the manner. of 
his day, is evidently unfavorable to Caesar. Perhaps I 
should add that it is unjust, for Cicero’s letters prove 
peremptorily that Caesar was no arrogant demagogue. 
He knew how to bend to necessity, his pride and am- 
bition being tempered by his desire to win over even 
the most recalcitrant Romans. 


In a passage of the Commentaries we read that Caesar 
opposed his soldiers’ desire for plunder (iii. 97). Dio 
Cassius corroborates this statement by saying that 
Caesar did not allow his soldiers to plunder the coun- 
try, or to do all the things on which their minds were 
set (xli. 26). Lucan, on the contrary, puts on the lips 
of the Caesarians speeches intended to bring out the 
leader’s complicity in the crimes of a brute soldiery: 

Rheni mihi Caesar in undis 
dux erat, hic socius. Facinus, quos inquinat, aequat. 
289-290) 
A few lines bid, he adds more suggestive and dis- 
paraging details: 
- Non illis urbes spoliandaque templa negasset -- 
Tarpeiamque TIovis sedem matresque senatus 
passurasque infanda nurus. Vult omnia certe 
a se saeva peti, vult praemia Martis amari; 
and again, after Pharsalia, he shows Caesar spurring his 
soldiers on to pillage Pompey’s camp (vii. 740-746). He 
cannot have copied these details from Livy, for though 
the latter was at heart a Pompeian, as Augustus jest- 
ingly called him, we have reasons to believe—psycho- 
logical for the most part—that he did not portray Julius 
Caesar as we see him in the Pharsalia. Livy’s patriot- 
ism was too strong to allow him to heap railleries on 
a legendary hero of Rome. 
We gather the same impression from the description 
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of the battle of Pharsalia. Caesar, he. writes, is like 
fury itself (vii. 557 sqq.). He runs from the front to 
the rear, inspects his soldiers’ swords, and judges of 
their valor by the blood that stains them. He rejoices 
at the sight of a brother striking a brother, chides the 
too emotional youths, and scoffs at the dying. We no 
longer see in Caesar that calm mastery of things for 
which he is known; Lucan is carried away by glittering 
and: riotous rhetoric, and still more, perhaps, by an- 
tipathy for Pompey’s rival. 

Livy must have noted the fact that Caesar enjoyed 
the supper prepared for his adversary, for Appian, too, 
has a reference to it (11.81). Lucan dwells on the inci- 
dent, adding a note of repulsive hardness which betrays 
its libelous purpose: He shows Caesar ordering his men 
to set the tables on an eminence, with the sightless heap 
of corpses before his eyes: 

epulisque paratur 
ille locus, vultus ex quo faciesque iacentum 
agnoscat. 

vii. 792-794 

Upon his me in Egypt, Caesar was attacked by 
Achillas and Pothinus’ troops. In his account, Caesar 
briefly states that he held Achillas in check (iii.111), 
while Plutarch pays tribute to his bravery by saying 
that he leaped from a mole into a small boat to assist 
his soldiers who were in danger (Caes. 49). Lucan, on 
the contrary, shows him yielding to fear, and seeking a 
safe hiding place (x. 439 sqq.). This detail is evidently 
a fiction, for it is not likely that the conqueror of the 
Gauls, whose dauntless courage Lucan cannot help but 


admire a few lines below (x. 488-490), should have 


shirked danger at the moment when his spirits must 
have been raised by his recent victory in Greece. 

Caesar, in his work, insists on his efforts to negotiate 
peace. Though we are not deceived by Caesar’s appar- 
ent objectivity and candor, we know that he did try to 
win “as much by policy as by the sword,” as he himself 
states. Appian likewise speaks of his negotiations (ii. 
32, 36). Lucan prefers to overlook acts which redound 
to the conqueror’s glory, but affirms: 

_ Caesar in arma furens nullas nisi sanguine fuso 
gaudet habere vias. (ii. 439-440) 

He links his name with those of Orestes, Pentheus, and 
Agave (vii. 778-780), hinting at crimes which existed 
only in his own fervid imagination. Caesar was ever 
ready to spare a fallen foe. Knowing that his magna- 
nimity could do him no harm, as Cicero once wrote to 
Atticus, the coolheaded author of the Commentaries is 
careful to note, as it were in passing, the innumerable 
proofs he gave of his traditional leniency (i. 74; iii. 90). 
Dio Cassius, speaking of Caesar’s kind treatment of the 
vanquished, uses the words kai Kat 
&peth (xli. 63), and Appian, after relating the mis- 
conduct. of some officers at Dyrrachium, says that 
Caesar chided them gently and granted them pardon 
(ii. 63). All agreed that Caesar was clement—pro 
natura et pro instituto, as the continuator of his Com- 
mentaries puts it—and Lucan could not deny it (iv. 
363-364), but he often puts on his lips words which cast 
an innuendo on his generosity: 


“Vive, licet nolis, et nostro munere,” dixit, 
“cerne diem.” (ii. 512-513) | 
“Civis, qui fugerit, esto.” (vii. 319) 
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We detect a note of pride, and perhaps of cruelty, in 
the first citation, of irony and contempt in the second. 


’Luean’s effort to malign Caesar’s character is also 
apparent in places where he suppressed facts or in- 
terpreted them so as to bring odium on the dictator. 
He minimizes, for example, the Caesarians’ exploits by 
using the process of contamination known to the Romans 
even before Terence’s time. Thus we find a striking 
discrepancy between. Lucan’s, Appian’s, and Caesar’s 
relations of the African war. It may be argued that, 
when Lucan chooses to give a synoptic account of mili- 
tary events, it is perhaps done for a dramatic purpose, 
for he had been taught in his grandfather’s school that 
one’s style should be, above all, piquant and impressive. 
Thus, by eliminating certain details and combining 
others, the writer can draw more colorful pictures. This 
may be true, yet Lucan’s inaccuracies in such cases 
cannot all be laid to the rhetorician’s charge, for we find 
him passing rapidly over certain events, praised by 
Caesar (iii. 64, 74), which should have kindled his 
imagination, and where his rhetoric could have found 
free scope. It is noticeable also that, while Lucan 
speaks of Pompey as duz, he ordinarily refers to Caesar 
as hostis. In other passages, after describing the two 
chiefs’ antagonism, he artfully associates the words 
gener and socer so as to bring out more vividly the 
guilt of Julia’s father bearing arms against his son-in- 
law. We pass over many instances which may be cited 
as proofs of Lucan’s satirical attitude, such as Caesar’s 
command to strike at the faces of the Roman youths 
(vii. 575). Appian, Florus, and Plutarch having stated 
the same fact, it is probable that Lucan did not invent. 
this charge against the conqueror. As for Caesar’s 
feigned sorrow at the sight of Pompey’s head, Lucan 
may have copied it textually from Livy, for the latter, 
though he did not often stop.to analyze deep-seated 
motives in his characters, must have had nevertheless 
some reference to it, for Dio Cassius makes the same 
remark, and even adds: “For his hypocrisy he incurred 
ridicule” (xlii. 8). 


Since Livy’s books XC-CXII are lost, the conclusions 
reached in this paper may seem somewhat hazardous. 
I think I have shown, however, that the charges which 
Lucan brings against Caesar were not in his model, or, 
when they were, he indulged in a more acrid tone, which 
leads to but one inference. Lucan was a vindictive 
writer whose lashing tirades differ but little from those 
of a pamphleteer. “The manner,” says Macaulay, “in 
which he represents the two parties is not to be recon- 
ciled with the laws even of fiction. The senators are 
demigods; Pompey, a pure lover of his country; Cato, 
the abstract ‘idea of virtue; while Caesar, the finest 
gentleman, the most humane conqueror, -and the most 
popular politician that Rome ever ee is a blood- 
thirsty. ogre.’””* 


1 Sir Paul Harvey, The Ozford Companion to Classical Liter- 
ature (Oxford: Clarendon; 1937). 

2 See TAPA, Vol. 72 (1941), p. 247 (B. M. Marti, Literary 
Criticism in: -the. Mediaeval Commentaries on Lucan).- 

3 Pichon, R., Les sources de Lucain. Paris, 1912. 

4 See the Introduction (xii) to J. D. Duff's edition of Lucan 
in the Loeb Classical Library. 
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Boethius At Ease 
An Interpretation of his De Consolatione Philosophiae 


Your heart will be warmed at the gentle, playful, and 
deep sense of humour that runs as an undercurrent 
through the first books of Boethius’ De Consolatione 
Philosophiae. Delicate, subtle, (at times, even elusive), 
and always charming, his Chestertonian feel for the in- 
congruous affords his reader many delightful hours, just 
as G. K.’s does at its best. Nor will this time be at all 
lacking in humanizing influence; because, since sympa- 
thetically to appreciate the keen sense of humour of 
another we must first adopt his standards and enter 
into and share his habitual frame of mind, such an 
experience with Boethius puts us in contact with a 
man, the whole of whose life, thoughts, and standards 
was saturated with Christ. 

Cultured patrician, senator, ex-consul, scholar par 
excellence, author of numerous theological tracts, . ac- 
knowledged leader of early sixth century Christian life, 
yet a man of deep and simple faith, Anicius Manilius 
Boethius found himself in the prime of. life unjustly 
imprisoned and sentenced to death by the king Theo- 
doric. Possibly at the request of friends, he then de- 
cided to set down in writing the reasons why, as a man 
of letters and philosophy, he did not fear death, and 
why, as.a just man and Christian, he almost looked 
forward to the executioner’s stroke. Thus, from the pen 
of a man preparing to go home comes the ever charm- 
ing and instructive treatise On the Consolation of 
Philosophy. 

That Boethius is sincere and serious clearly manifests 
itself on every page. But even when serious, he could 
laugh at the edict, chuckle at himself, and even smile 
at his own Magnum Opus. Like Chesterton, then, he 
would not, nay could not, suppress his profoundly Chris- 
tian sense of humour, a fact that will always remain 
a source of delight and development for his readers 
of kindred soul. 


West Baden College Water M. Hayss, §.J. 


Interesting Latin Proverbs (II)’ 
Rara avis.—Persius 1.46; Juvenal 6.165. 
Anser inter olores.—-Vergil Ecl. 9.36. 
Laudato pavone superbior—Ovid Met. 13.802. 
Milvini oculi.—Apuleius Met. 6.27. 


Magni formica laboris—Hor. Sat. 1.1.33; cp. Theocritus 
17.107. 


Vipera est in veprecula.—Pomponius 130 (Ribbeck) ; ep. 
Petronius Satyr. 77. 
Vicistis cochleam tarditudine—Plaut. Poen. 5.32. 


In propria pelle quiescere-—Hor. Sat. 1.6.22; Martial 
3.16.5. 


Supercilium salit.— Plaut. Pseud. 107; cp. Theocritus 
3.37. 


Homines plus oculis quam auribue credunt.—Sen. Epp. 
6.5; Hor. AP. 180; Herodotus 1.8. 


Pluris est oculatus testis quam euriti decem. —Plout. 
Truc. 490. 


Naso suspendere.—Hor. Sat. 1.6.5; 2.8.64. 
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Inter manum et mentum.—Festus, p. 149 (Mueller). 


Plenus venter facile de ieiuniis disputat.—St. Jerome 
Epist. 58.2. 


Dictum sapienti sat est—Plautus Pers. 729; Terence 
Phormio 541. 


Silentium videtur confessio. — Seneca Rhet. Controv. 
10.2.6; Cicero De Inv. 1.32.54. 


In vino veritas—Pliny NH. 14.141; Hor. Sat. 1.4.89; 
Alcaeus 57 (Bergk); Plato Symp. 33. 


Clavum clavo eicere. — Cic. Tusc. Disp. 4.35.75; St. 
Jerome, Epp. 125.14; Diogenes 5.16. 


Per transennam adspicere.—Cic. De Orat. 1.35.162. 
Sub cultro linquere—Hor. Sat. 1.9.75. 

Nodum solvere.—St. Jerome Ad Rufinum 3.36. 
Utres inflati sumus.—Petronius Satyr. 42. 


Amantium ira amoris redintegratio est—Ter. Andr. 555; 
Publilius 37.131; Ovid Amor. 1.8.96. 

Amens amans.—Plaut. Merc. 82; Terence Andr. 2.18. 

Ubi amici, ibidem opes.—Plaut. Truc. 885; Quintilian 
Inst. Or. 5.11.41. 


Amicus certus in re incerta cernitur. — Plaut. Epid. 
1.2.10; Eurip. Or. 454; Cic. De Am. 17.64. 


Nimia familiaritas parit contemptum. — St. Augustine 
Scala Paradisi 8 


Neglectis urenda flix innascitur agris—Hor. Sat. 1.3.37. 
In tranquillo quilibet gubernator est.—Sen. Epp. 85.34. 


1 Compiled by R. V. Schoder, S.J. See the writer’s “Proverbs 
as Spice for Our Latin Courses,” C. B., December, 1944. 
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